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“The women are speaking. Those who were identified as having nothing to say, as 
sweet silence or monkey-chatterers, those who were identified with Nature, which listens, 
as against Man, who speaks—these people are speaking. They speak for themselves and 
for the other people: the animals, the trees, the rivers, the rocks.” 

Ursula Le Guin, “Woman/Wilderness,” Dancing at the Edge of the World (162) 


From Genesis to Joyce, women have been represented as being closer to nature than 
culture, and hence quintessentially Other, and Carol Emshwiller and Ursula Le Guin, 
writers of fantasy, science fiction, and social criticism, transform this purported proximity 
into a heuristic homology. Embracing and dramatizing an imputed feminine animality, 
Emshwiller, a short story writer and novelist who has taught creative writing at New 
York University, and Le Guin, who, in addition to being a prolific fiction writer, essayist 
and writer of screenplays, has also taught creative writing, use a variety of thought 
experiments to reassess and realign notions of gender and humanity. Often similar in 
focusing their narratives through the perspective of those once silent or entirely beyond 
the parameters of language, Emshwiller and Le Guin try to circumvent what they 
perceive as the inherent limitations of normative discourses. In Emshwiller’s Carmen 
Dog, the protagonist is a woman who begins life as an animal, and who learns that 
becoming human is a relative endeavor. In the stories in Emshwiller’s The Start of the 
End of it All, the longing for love that determines self-definition is cathected onto the 
changing shapes of women’s bodies and personas, and the shifting roles of animals who 
share, or are even transposed onto, their lives. In Buffalo Gals and Other Animal 
Presences, Le Guin paces the reader through a series of stories about animals and aliens 
whose characters and languages have been belied or misinterpreted by men.’ Both writers 
characterize non-verbal art forms as closer to nature and animals, and as therefore less 
subject to universal or male-dominated readings and appropriations. As a result, their 
writings start with the premise of a feminine wildness embedded within Western culture, 
but end with an ambiguous glimpse of what it would mean to transcend all hierarchic 
oppositions between female and male and between nature and culture. 
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Such a form of what Russian Formalists termed ostranenie, of making the familiar 
alien, is an endemic trope of science fiction: as Rebecca Bell-Metereau argues, for 
example, women are the real aliens in the film Alien (210). At the 2011 American 
Comparative Literature Association conference in Vancouver, Han Saucy gave a keynote 
speech that asked the audience to imagine an alien comparative literature, but I think Le 
Guin and Emshwiller began that task some years ago; they developed an alternative 
history of the silent and/or voiceless that tries to imagine plants and birds and rocks and 
things as protagonists. Le Guin proposes that “one of the essential functions of science 
fiction . . . [is to stage] reversals of a habitual way of thinking .. .” (“Is Gender 
Necessary? Redux,” Dancing, 9). Such “cognitive estrangement,” as Scott Maisano calls 
it—following Viktor Shklovsky, Darko Suvin, Tzvetan Todorov, and Carl Freedman— 
can make the familiar the Other, and by so doing remind us of the mutable status of, but 
also of the interconnections among, such designations. Emshwiller approaches her fiction 
in consonant terms: “The nicest thing that was ever said about my science fiction writing 
was by Jim Gunn. He wrote that my science fiction stories “Estranged the everyday.” 
That’s what I like best about science fiction. You can make the everyday seem strange. 
You can see ordinary things with new eyes. Sometimes alien’s eyes.” As Emshwiller 
elaborates, “I see that “estranging the everyday” is often why I work on a story in the first 
place. Also I think it’s science fiction’s best reason for being” (“Guest,” 12). For 
Emshwiller and le Guin, the aliens already among us are the animals, and the gendered 
Others. 

A key difference that sets Emshwiller and Le Guin apart from many science fiction 
writers is that they approach the Other with empathy, but without attempting to 
“domesticate” it, she or he; doing so is the corollary of estrangement, and makes the alien 
familiar, or at least related. Le Guin especially believes that all forms of identity contain 
their opposites, and that nothing exists without its counterpart, doppelganger or Other. In 
a variety of contexts, Le Guin notes that she values the “exploration of the archetypal 
Other, the alien,” as a sensibility beyond our ken; yet she also situates her own characters, 
and others that she admires, as part of a spectrum of relatable subjectivities: “Shevek, Ms. 
Brown, the Other, a soul, a human soul... .” (“Myth and Archetype in Science Fiction,” 
“Science Fiction and Ms. Brown,” Language, 71, 103). As relevant as animal studies, 
then, in approaching some of Emshwiller’s and Le Guin’s work are questions of 
commensurability and translation; both writers at times advance a humanist proviso that 
all forms of communication and values are ultimately translatable, but also acknowledge 
that some aspects of alterity, even or especially the alterity within us, must always remain 
inaccessible. 

A question that remains, however, is what relationship Le Guin and Emshwiller posit 
between the alien and the animal—are they all Others with whom we cannot 
communicate, and hence at the limit and border of representation itself? Or are they 
merely a “we” we haven’t met yet? What if they represent a form of hegemony in their 
own discourses? 

Emshwiller and Le Guin often explore issues of gender by representing once 
unvoiced nature. Their “anthropological” fictions are full of animal women, human 
animals, and some less defined beings who may or may not be singing, talking, pausing, 
or avidly ignoring us. Emshwiller focuses not just on women, but on the non-male, the 
beastly, the non-normative, the liminal, the disempowered. “A great deal of doubt has 
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been cast on the status of women as human beings all through the ages, but now in 
particular,” Emshwiller writes in Carmen Dog (73); often taking cultural suppositions to 
their illogical extremes, she frequently casts women as actual animals. As Le Guin writes 
in “A Left Handed Commencement Address,” “we’re already foreigners. Women as 
women are largely excluded from, alien to, the self-declared male norms of this society, 
where human beings are called Man. . .” (Dancing, 116). If men are categorized as 
normatively human in a variety of spheres—psychological, political, and economic— 
women are designated as not altogether human." As Donna Harawy summarizes along 
similar lines, “The discursive tie among the colonized, the enslaved, the noncitizen, and 
the animal—all reduced to type, all others to rational man, and all essential to his bright 
constitution—is at the heart of racism and, lethally, flourishes in the entrails of 
humanism” (“Encounters,” 99). How do women then situate themselves to the animals 
with whom they are identified? One can defy, deify or complicate this distinguishing 
otherness, and Emshwiller and Le Guin, rather than seek inclusion in a male defined 
“humanity,” highlight the possibilities of identification with the animal. More so than le 
Guin’s, Emshwiller’s version of the “natural” can be sentimentalized and partial, yet it 
suggests that since nature is always interpreted through culture, more variability should 
be allowed in defining “natural” and culturally constructed gendered behavior. One 
senses that Emshwiller in her early works was largely responding to social constructs of 
gender, tearing them down and inverting them, and then initiated the process of 
formulating an alternative that begins less as a response and more from original desire. 

Such a project poses some initial epistemological quandaries, particularly with regard 
to representation and communication. As Cat Yampbell suggests of the genre in “When 
Science Blurs the Boundaries: The Commodification of the Animal in Young Adult 
Science Fiction,” science fiction writers frequently erase or transgress fixed boundaries 
between human and other animal life (207-08). In “Science Fiction’s Renegade 
Becomings,” Carol McGuirk further observes that “Science-fictional machines and 
aliens, however greatly they may differ in motivation from human characters, are seldom 
portrayed as significantly other in their modes of communication,” while animals must 
remain beyond the realm of language, and it is this apparent limitation that Emshwiller 
and Le Guin translate into an ontological advantage (281)."" As Sherryl Vint notes, 
McGuirk uses Deleuze and Guattari’s notion of “becoming-animal” in relation to 
redefining gender: “becomings-animal in sf are uniquely difficult for writers to portray, 
as animals do not use language, whereas sf’s aliens and robots speak in ways analogous 
to human language” (“The Animals,”185). 

Emshwiller’s animal protagonists do sometimes speak, if haltingly. In Carmen Dog, 
women turn into animals—e.g. snapping turtles—while female animals “evolve” into 
people. The tale’s protagonist, Pooch, is caught between her training and instincts and the 
new world to which she aspires. As the chains of being are reforged, and the domestic 
animal/domestic servant comes to face the perpetual threat of domestic violence, Pooch’s 
dog collar is clearly overlaid with a wedding band. In a series of episodic adventures, 
Pooch leaves her master, encounters an ultrarationalist, sadistic doctor and a lascivious 
“operateur,” finds a community of sister animals, and makes her way in the big city. 
Carmen Dog is primarily a chronicle of Pooch’s simultaneous complicity with and 
rejection of her role as chattel, loving servant, and adoptive mother. For the most part, 
Pooch is an unwitting protagonist: the narrator frequently tells us what Pooch doesn’t yet 
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realize or fails to comprehend, and apologizes for the fact that much of Pooch’s 
personality is the result of generations of social conditioning/breeding. But this places the 
character at such a remove from the author, and probably from most readers, that Pooch 
can become haplessly cloying. (Marian Scholtmeijer observes that “in narrative, as in 
life, it is difficult to escape the paradigm of victimization when it comes to animals,” but 
proposes that one way women writers address this issue is to posit “kinship between 
victimized women and victimized animals” (235); Emshwiller is more effective in this 
context in exploring the sociological, psychological and historical discourses that led to 
such a kinship). Because she is not sufficiently alienated from her surroundings, Pooch is 
usually not animal enough to make her observations seem more than a source of dramatic 
irony, though Emshwiller highlights some of Pooch’s fundamental averageness as itself 
not only heroic, but the necessary precondition for reevaluating gender roles. 

Emshwiller begins Carmen Dog with an epigram telling us “there is more matter”— 
more mother, in effect—‘in the universe than we at first thought” (1). Emshwiller’s 
universe is always expanding, in constant red-shift; as she emphasizes in her epilogue, it 
is “recreating itself every fraction of a second, even as you and I” (147). What is 
particularly being recreated in these “Outlandish Changes,” as Emshwiller calls them, is 
the shape of gender, matter itself having been typically associated with women and 
reproduction (1). (As the doctor rationalizes by quoting repeatedly from Marcus Aurelius, 
“Matter in the universe is supple and compliant, and the reason which controls it has no 
motive for ill-doing” (10)). Like Le Guin, Emshwiller sees the speculative recreation of 
the world as the optimal way to initiate realistic critiques of society. Still, Emshwiller at 
times reinscribes equally gender-based myths, for example of an earth goddess. From 
their opposing camps, Rosemary and the Doctor respectively advance the ontologically 
coterminous suppositions that “the earth [is] the mother of us all,” and that “the earth is 
unquestionably female” or in feminine confluence with the moon (82, 23). Such 
proposals are endemic to the domain of science fiction, where archetypes often provide 
the basis for identity and for the reevaluation of self in relation to society; but if these 
archetypes are assumed to be unequivocally “natural”—god or nature-given—we wind 
up where we started, within a structure of essential gender identities. While lambasting 
the scientific community’s attempt to create an “Academy of Motherhood,” Emshwiller 
maintains Pooch as an avatar of traditional nurturance who cannot overcome a reified 
maternal instinct. Emshwiller does deflate some of the images—for example, of beast and 
snake—through which women are universalized, but she doesn’t as thoroughly question 
the “positive” myths of gender that are also predicated on the tethering of women to 
reproduction and to a plethora of constricting gender dichotomies. 

Emshwiller does at times valorize women’s position as is, rather than strictly criticize 
the conditions that created such a position; as a result, the feminine is surprisingly 
essentialized in Carmen Dog. The innate characteristics of animals and natural processes 
are taken as harmonious, if somewhat fluid, guides for behavior. This form of 
essentializing can be egregious when it becomes sentimental, as it threatens to when the 
novel suggests the necessarily uneducated Pooch must be blessed with natural artistic 
talent: “She is obviously quite an artist, though, as she tells them, she has had little 
artistic training” (30). Later, “Pooch finds that, distracted and frightened as she is, and 
though not good with colors, she has a bit of artistic talent beside being musical” (81). 
Rather than more comprehensively redefine art—for example as not needing to be 
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universal and permanent, or as arising from social conditions that correlate with different 
forms of training—Emshwiller makes it unnecessary for Pooch to be trained, which 
borders on lauding whatever women do simply because women are doing it. Emshwiller 
never quite develops new models of aesthetic performance or achievement as part of a 
feminist ethic that would reformulate modes of being; again quoting Marcus Aurelius, the 
animal-experimenting doctor wants to know, “How comes it that souls of no proficiency 
or learning are able to confound the adept and the sage?” (37). (It is unfair to expect 
fiction writers to insert overt aesthetic credos in their work, but Emshwiller does raise 
such concerns in ways that would allow readers to expect some intimations in that 
context). Obviously the learning of the animals in the book is excluded from the 
dominant discourse, and could be valued on its own terms; but Emshwiller suggests that 
it is sophistication, education, and training that corrupt natural virtue. Emshwiller argues 
that while we need to discard romantic illusions, we should also confine ourselves to the 
wisdom of animals and children; too much knowledge alienates us from our instincts, 
which are situated, a priori, as reliable ethical barometers. These are neither revolutionary 
nor consistent directives, and in order to be a more unequivocally successful book, 
Carmen Dog would have to live up to its premises with more challenging conclusions. 

It is hard to object to the notions of female community and sisterhood advanced in 
Carmen Dog, though they can seem unrealistic and contrived. How much is female 
“gentleness” and passivity, as expressed in the novel, a form of disempowerment, an 
acceptance of attributed subservience, and how much a form of potential revolt? Why 
must the Rosemarys be abominable, and effectively masked, in order to be aggressive 
and powerful? Despite her objection to women’s putatively internalized dependencies, 
Emshwiller sometimes reinscribes the burdens of vulnerability into women’s characters 
in a prescriptive rather than descriptive manner. Animals, children, and women are 
categorized, as Emshwiller writes in “Pelt,” from The Start of the End of it All, as 
“wanting to be right and noticed and loved,” as therefore at the mercy of the 
master/parent who will make them feel these things (159); in Carmen Dog, the literal 
master is always potential parent, husband, and lover. Despite her ironic portrayal of 
stereotypes of dependency, Emshwiller seems to accept the needs of the dependent as 
natural caregivers whose proclivities society has somehow perverted, and some of their 
limitations as too deep-rooted to be eradicated. Yet Pooch’s version of nature in Carmen 
Dog is just as constructed as her notion of self-sacrifice and subservience. Even in 
satirical form, Emshwiller winds up with unconvincingly utopian solutions to the 
persistent problems she has raised: 


Perhaps the more animal we are . . . that is, Pooch thinks, that I 
should keep my basic nature even while becoming (or, rather 
hoping to become) an intellectual. .. . If I could retain strong 
links to my animal past. Never forget what I am and where I 
come from. (60) 


One of course can imagine a Zizekian dismissal of such “new agey” notions of nature, 
natural identity, and the essentialized opposition of nature to culture. From a Lacanian 
perspective, such attempts to return to some lost primordial wisdom, or to align oneself 
with the harmony of nature, retroactively fabricate a past that never existed, and represent 
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a quintessential mystification always already coopted by what it alleges to oppose.” One 
would not want to quibble with the call to be more humane, and to accept our connection 
to the animal world, as, in oxymoronic effect, our universal ethnicity: “Maybe it’s 
animalness that will make the world right again. . . . Perhaps being human needs some 
diluting” (130). Yet there is an inherent danger in referring to anything as a god-given or 
nature-given norm. The argument from nature or god can also, and probably more easily, 
be used to promulgate the notion that women are foremost meant to be mothers. To argue 
that women begin life as, and must remain, nurturers presents a contextually desirable 
conclusion that relies on a set of unsustainable and potentially noxious, decontextualized 
presumptions. Fortunately, in most of her work, Emshwiller begins with the assumption 
that a domestic animal is a contradiction in terms; and she proceeds to stage the 
consequences of our complex need to see people as liberated from the confines of human 
society, while seeing animals as reflections of that society. Her novel has a pointedly 
ambiguous conclusion: as Pooch is emphatically told by Rosemary—the doctor’s wife, 
unexpected ally, and, finally, unexpected alien of the piece—“‘especially not win, or lose 
all” (144; see also 112). 

In many ways, ambiguities are the dialogical, expressive counterparts to Emshwiller’s 
and Le Guin’s silences—answers voiced, but never as definitive end points. In terms of 
such ambiguities, Emshwiller and Le Guin both consider Borges to be the exemplary 
writer of speculative fictions. Emshwiller’s “The Circular Library of Stones,” in The 
Start, is an homage to and corrective of several of Borges’s stories in Labyrinths; in it, an 
old woman seeks to read the world without mediation, to the chagrin of her daughters, 
who want to institutionalize her. An old woman’s pantheistic desire to decipher the world 
as text, to read stones, forms a complement to that of Le Guin’s young protagonist in 
“Buffalo Gals, Won’t You Come Out Tonight?” (Myra here acts as the conduit to a world 
to which we have denied ourselves access, and which we no longer imagine). And 
Emshwiller’s stones, like her conclusions, “speak their ambiguities for themselves,” 
without suffering the indignity of having a univocal meaning imposed on them (41). This 
is a key image in a lineage of transcendental American writing that seeks not blood, but 
voice from a stone—what Le Guin might term stone-telling. 

Rosaleen Love playfully suggests that Le Guin “created the science of 
therolinguistics, or the study of the language of animals,” but I would stress that for Le 
Guin this science of non-human languages must be kept metaphorical (231). When Love 
imagines she might read a “gaseous text,” or empathetic coral (choral?) bodies, she 
locates a critical trope of American nature writing, transcendental pantheism and 
radically egalitarian cosmology, whose lineage spans from Morton of Merrymount to 
Annie Dillard (233-34). Like Dillard, who hopes to teach stones to talk, Le Guin 
imagines “sentient plants,” and, like Thomas Pynchon, implements the hylozoic or 
pansychic conjecture that consciousness has no borders.” Le Guin gestures to her own 
pantheism when she proposes that “the myth of civilization” is “embodied in the 
monotheisms which assign soul to man alone. And so it is this myth which all talking- 
animal stories mock, or simply subvert” (“Introduction,” Buffalo, 10). Le Guin frequently 
imagines what it would mean to have a non-human subjectivity, as well as narrators 
beyond cognizable or “animated” taxonomy; but she does not posit that we could achieve 
“transparency” with or fully interpret such beings. 
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Perhaps less radical in their alterity, Emshwiller’s stones are embedded within a more 
delimited correlation of gender and narrativity: “It is fitting that stones should be open to 
question, as my stones are. I like letting them speak their ambiguities” (40). As Le Guin 
similarly writes in “The Basalt,” in her section of “Three Rock Poems,” “You can pick up 
a word and hold it,/Opaque,/Untranslated” (64). (Le Guin offers stone poems, vegetable 
poems, bird and beast poems, and cat poems in Buffalo Gals; stones and cats get their 
own niches in Le Guin and Emshwiller). Appropriately, the messages these stones 
convey are anything but set in stone; rather, they are fluid, mutable, evolving. These 
ambiguous inscriptions redefine the significance of art, any canonical measures of 
universality and permanence, and institutional emphases on individual authorship, 
translatability, and authority. Along those lines, for Le Guin purely political solutions are 
too narrow, literal and inadequate, and her utopian vision is explicitly anti-“realist” in 
some sense, though she begins by redefining what’s essential to reality. Accepting 
difference as the very guarantor of meaning, Le Guin assumes any propositions of 
universal standards or solutions are misprisions, and should instead accommodate the 
ambiguous, aesthetic, and indeterminate. For Le Guin, the real is itself magical, so 
science fiction might be a more inherently realistic genre than naturalism. 

Here again, rocks emblematize this alternative way of seeing and being. As Le Guin’s 
narrator in “The Author of the Acacia Seeds” concludes, “We do not know. All we can 
guess is that the putative Art of the Plant is entirely different from the Art of the Animal. . 
.. And [then] . . . may there not come that even bolder adventurer—the first geolinguist, 
who . . . will read beneath it the still less communicative, still more passive, wholly 
atemporal, cold, volcanic poetry of the rocks. . .” (210). As Sherryl Vint emphasizes, Le 
Guin never conflates species and their modes communication into a single form of 
alterity (even as she does dramatize the way men sometimes situate all Others 
schematically (Animal, 74)). Annie Dillard too wishes to restore this sense of an 
animated and vocal, transcendental nature to contemporary literature, but situates the 
gnosis of otherness as a mystical and creative, rather than primarily empirical, endeavor: 
“What geomancy reads what the wind-blown sand writes on the desert rock?” (Pilgrim, 
68) Josephine Donovan remarks that the women writers she addresses “conceive of 
“reality” or physical nature as animated by a spiritual presence” (163). In other words, 
every Other—no matter how different—from the alien to a seemingly senseless stone is 
imbued with some form of consciousness or spirit, and that supposition, as Donovan 
elaborates, means that every signified, and not just signifier, retains a “living presence,” 
even when absent (163). The point then, however, might not be to voice the subaltern, but 
reevaluate the significance of the silence, and consider some silence not as a form of 
repression, but another way of being, and another indication that not all things should be 
named, parsed or reduced to univocal meanings. 

Acknowledging what one does not know is a political act for Le Guin; and as she 
writes in “Is Gender Necessary? Redux,” 


Is [The Left Hand of Darkness] a Utopia? It seems to me that it is 
quite clearly not; it poses no practicable alternative to 
contemporary society, since it is based on an imaginary, radical 
change in human anatomy. All it tries to do is open up an 
alternative viewpoint, to widen the imagination, without making 
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any very definite suggestions. . . . (16) 


The definite and definitional have often operated to the detriment of women and animals, 
so Le Guin often approaches these categories with bemused suspicion. 

Le Guin and Emshwiller share a willingness to let stones or a feminine nature remain 
unvoiced or ambiguous in human terms—to let Moby Dick’s silence console rather than 
enrage us—along with a determination to find new discourses to provide partial access to, 
or at least to acknowledge, these other forms of knowledge and communication. Le 
Guin’s and Emshwiller’s silences in nature become those of the dispossessed and the 
regendered; for both authors, “the stone is [still] at the center” (Le Guin, “Mount St. 
Helens/Omphalos,” Buffalo, 65). Each writer constructs non-verbal societies in their 
written stories by emulating and further extrapolating the motifs of oral narratives and 
animal folk-tales. Their versions of utopias are predicated on the presence not just of 
suppressed human voices, but the communications of animals, plants and even purely 
“silent” beings that have never been allowed to convey meaning in the dystopian worlds 
of human (male) fiction. 

For Emshwiller and Le Guin, stones also serve as indices of a nature we are not 
equipped to perceive, or as even more liminal versions of animals. Emshwiller’s narrator 
“heard the thump of stone tablets being placed upon the shore, and I knew they were full 
of women’s thoughts ... women’s writings . .. women’s good ideas. Even old women’s 
good ideas” (45). Emshwiller’s narrator finds the mother of the library of stones, “Fecund 
and wise. Big breasted and a scholar. . . . Clearly, she not only had babies and nursed 
them, but she read all the books” (41). As with Pooch, however, one should note that 
Emshwiller again advises us to be both “animals” and intellectuals, which I would argue 
are incommensurate terms, and that to attempt to harmonize them represents an endeavor 
to domesticate otherness itself. The Other of course might be precisely heterogeneous and 
contradictory, other not just for/to us, but itself. The historian of unvoiced literature then 
seeks not only Shakespeare’s sister, but that sister’s animals and stones, the unwritten 
histories of nature as well as society: otherwise one might “toss away a stone like my 
important librarian and not see what it really was” (42). Many of the characters in 
Emshwiller’s and Le Guin’s stories are themselves tossed away or wayward, 
dispossessed of home, like Le Guin’s young girl Myra, or Emshwiller’s old woman who 
decides to cease talking “human”: “Why, I’ve almost stopped talking altogether, wanting, 
now, other kinds of meaning” (40). 

In her introduction to Buffalo Gals, Le Guin writes, “In literature as in real life, 
women, children and animals are the obscure matter upon which Civilization erects itself, 
Phallologically. That they are Other is (vide Lacan et al) the foundation of language, the 
Father Tongue” (9). (By contrast, Le Guin adds that “Literature takes shape and life in 
the body, in the womb of the mother tongue: always: and the fathers of Culture get 
anxious about paternity. They start talking about legitimacy. They steal the baby” (“Bryn 
Mawr Commencement Address,” Dancing, 153)). This passage regarding the Other 
tongue is critical for Le Guin, as it triangulates, via Emerson, Fanon, and Lacan, the idea 
that animals represent the return of a silent repressed, and are the true subaltern/atives. To 
restore speech to those upon whose silence language is predicated, Le Guin gives voice to 
“the dumb: the others,” to wild, wild women and the deceptively slow talkers among the 
rocks and stones (9). But as George Steiner wrote over a decade before Le Guin, though 
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with a more narrowly linguistics focus, “a science fiction writer or computer could devise 
a new tongue, [but] one could affirm in advance that it would fall within the set limits of 
human expressive potentiality” (92, 96).”’ One might say the same of some identifications 
with cyborgs or animals, but Le Guin especially tries to keep critical aspects of the alien 
indecipherable. 

Other kinds of meaning require other kinds of voices and silences, and hence other 
kinds of life. In Le Guin’s “The Direction of the Road,” the tree that bends to the path 
creates the illusion of motion by dipping and diving, enlarging and shrinking, as we 
apparently approach and recede; in this parable about progress, the oak has “done [its] 
share in supporting the human creatures’ illusion that they are going somewhere” (105). 
Le Guin again employs a specific ontological trope, the concept of species relativism, to 
advance a notion of an encompassing but non-monological community, one that 
manifests difference through connection. As the oak says, “If the human creatures will 
not understand Relativity, very well; but they must understand Relatedness” (107). 
Relativity, or difference, is never antithetical to Relatedness, or connection, in Le Guin’s 
and Emshwiller’s writings; the two are mutually defining. And it is no accident that in Le 
Guin’s work the lessons of relativity and relatedness are taught by trees, ants, stones, cats 
and coyotes. As Coyote effectively quips to Myra in “Buffalo Gals,” they are each a 
pigment of the other’s imagination: 


‘Resemblance is in the eye. . . . So, to me you’re basically 
greyish yellow and run on four legs. . . . To Hawk, you’re an 
egg, or maybe getting pinefeathers. See? It just depends on 
how you look at things. There are two kinds of people.’ 
‘Humans and Animals?’ 

‘No. The kind of people who say, “There are two kinds of 
people,” and the kind of people who don’t.’ Coyote cracked up. 
... The child didn’t get it and waited. (35-36) 


(As Le Guin embellishes in a more serious vein in “Vaster Than Empires and More 
Slow,” “to a forest, we might appear as forest fires... . The rootless would be alien, 
terrible” (143)). This is still a polarized world, divided between the first peoples, the 
animals, the children, the original inhabitants, and those who make webs, and the new 
people, the adults, who make fences; in reductive terms, it is a world that has decayed 
from a feminine nature to a masculine order.vii Notably, however, Le Guin never 
suggests we should live in a world with only one kind of people. Sandra Lindow 
observes, via Roz Kaveny, that “Le Guin’s dragons are liminal beings living on the 
threshold of several different states” (34); in other words, Le Guin’s animals and Others 
generally cannot be reduced to taxonomic behaviors, genres, genders or ontologies; 
instead of being defined through binaries, they are defined through mixtures. 

One of Le Guin’s favorite writing exercises, often employed by science fiction 
writers, is to change one aspect of reality, social norms, or the laws of nature and 
reconstruct the resulting world. Throughout Buffalo Gals, Le Guin asks what the world 
would be like outside human time-frames, beyond human sensory references, to a rock, a 
collective immobile consciousness, or even a vegetable. From this premise, Le Guin 
explores what an animal art might entail. To Le Guin, animals become lost tribes; 
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believing in the convergence of difference and creativity, Le Guin comes to regard 
animals as the avant garde. Le Guin intimates that nature is not simply a muse, but a 
neglected source and medium of creativity; as evident in the tree semaphore in “Vaster 
Than Empires,’ or in the language of the unrecognized alien in “Mazes,” the 
animal/Other performs a dance of communication that becomes art, regarding which 
humans are simply illiterate. In “The Author of the Acacia Seeds,” one of the few 
narratives equally concerned with hermeneutics and penguins, one animal language is 
deciphered through another: “Indeed it seemed strange that a script written entirely in 
wings, neck, and air, should prove the key to the poetry of short-necked, flipper-winged 
water-writers” (204). In a Borgesian context, Le Guin is rewriting literary criticism 
through the language of the Other. Le Guin produces a “kinetic” literature of dance, 
animal and even plant speech, as in “The Author,” in which she envisions a utopian 
refashioning of language through the liberated speech of silenced minorities: not just 
women, but all the categories unseen or passed over in a male domain are given voice, as 
well as new forms and discourses. 

Like Emshwiller’s stones, the “speech” of penguins, the ants’ acacia seeds, and the 
other examples of animal communication in Le Guin’s stories are ambiguous and 
performative, not subject to literal transcription. Here, Le Guin again validates what was 
impugned as ephemeral, and insufficiently male, rational, consistent, definitive and 
authoritative under the ethos of what was once defined as canonical art. Instead, Le Guin 
asks us to reconsider the neither nor that rejects fixed binaries. As Le Guin’s Little Bear 
Woman reflects in “The Woman Without Answers,’—whose title adumbrates the 
ambiguities Pooch embraces—“you aren’t the hero but only the monster, the animalhead, 
the dumb one who doesn’t have the answers” (129). (In “Is Gender Necessary? Redux,” 
Le Guin stresses that her stories pose “questions, not answers; process, not stasis” (9)). 
The dumb one is often the anti-hero in Le Guin’s work. Or as the narrator of 
Emshwiller’s “The Start of the End of it All” opines, it would be “better, in fact, to have 
been some dumb animal” (10). For both writers, the once imposed silence of nature’s 
subalterns can be reclaimed as a strategic advantage, and a form of epistemological 
imperative. 

One should note, however, that both Emshwiller and Le Guin sometimes valorize 
indeterminacy not as a desirable, culturally mediated trait, but as the logos of an 
essentialized nature. At the end of Carmen Dog, for example, Pooch decides she must be 
“Neither Conqueror, nor Conquered,” and accept “Neither Victory nor Defeat” (147). 
While we should retain some distance between Emshwiller and Pooch here, the text does 
validate such sentiments by attributing them to what Pooch considers the “Wisdom of the 
wild things” (144). (Such indiscriminate and sentimental validation of all aspects of 
nature can resemble the new age glorification of all aspects of paganism or the primitive). 
Even if its source is sometimes essentialized, however, such wisdom is never unequivocal 
or ossified. Christopher Powici, for example, situates Le Guin’s Coyote as an agent of 
“reorientation,” and notes Coyote’s “desire can’t be fixed” (191). I would add that 
Coyote, though hardly silent, represents not just another critical aspect of ambiguity, but 
of an indeterminacy that is central to Le Guin’s definition of and approach to the Other. 
Coyote is in this sense the dialogical speaker of a mixture of positions and perspectives 
previously marginalized. 
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While some critics will find such a refusal to engage with “hard facts” disingenuous 
or frustrating, Le Guin’s acceptance of the indefinite also reflects a resistance to closure, 
which affords a more nuanced understanding of complex reality, and richer aesthetic and 
political responses to it. Where Emshwiller provides a glimpse of animal art in Pooch’s 
version of the opera Carmen, Le Guin pursues a full fledged anatomy of creation. For Le 
Guin, “no verbal rendering can approach” the languages, the arts, of the non-human, 
which utilize neither speech nor writing, but motion or even immobility (“Author,” 205). 
And writing cannot reproduce “the all-important multiplicity of the original text,” which 
cannot be reduced to anything less than the entirety of its original flux (205); the full 
range of silences of “kinetic literatures”; or the atemporal “passive” expression of plants 
and rocks (207). The world is an oyster to Le Guin, one whose quiet language we might 
someday almost learn to read. The world as text, a familiar romantic trope, is in Le 
Guin’s writing transformed into a different kind of narratological and aesthetic 
assumption; as a translation of nature, art is affective and experiential, and can not be 
reduced to univocal meanings. Unlike Emshwiller’s medical doctors, Le Guin’s 
anthropologists attempt to approach rather than contain the Other, and act as ambassadors 
from, stand-ins for, the writer and reader; therolinguists and geolinguists, they seek to 
make contact with, not subjugate, the Other, though we might still encounter a form of 
hierarchy in the act of interpretation itself. 

The reassessment of myth and the reconstruction of genre are central components of 
Le Guin’s and Emshwiller’s work. A precursor of Emshwiller’s more ominous “Yukon” 
in Verging on the Pertinent, Le Guin’s “The Wife’s Story” redresses the conflicts of 
gender through the conventions of horror. In this tale of reversal, the husband, who has 
undergone a transformation from wolf to human, is reluctantly but decisively hounded 
out of nature and away from the family by the woman-pack. In both cases it is the wife’s 
story being told, with Emshwiller finding in “nature” a gloss of social patterns, and Le 
Guin offering a commentary on the interplay of instinctive and social allegiances. As Le 
Guin cautions in her introductions to the tale, this is not a story about werewolves (69). 
Behind many of Le Guin’s and Emshwiller’s stories lies a woman’s desire to escape, or 
perhaps rather to enhance her estrangement, from a family through an alliance with 
nature. 

In Buffalo Gals, Le Guin focuses on horses, coyotes, lions, children, and the marginal 
to redefine the self and escape the confines of a putatively universal, male adult model of 
existence. In “The White Donkey,” the mythical creature and the world beyond the town 
are lost to the girl once her family betroths her without her consent. The inclusion of such 
animal figures usually indicates that a myth or story is being retold from a new 
perspective, particularly from the point of view repressed in the standard tellings. “May’s 
Lion” is a twice-told tale, which is returned to the woman and the lion through the re- 
telling; in many of Le Guin’s stories, there is a parallel narrative, if not parallel world, 
unfolding beneath any apparently definitive version. (“May’s Lion” is especially 
interesting as an originary tale for Always Coming Home, Le Guin’s novel of a people 
who “might be going to have lived a long, long time from now in Northern California” 
(xi); as in that novel, the stories in Buffalo Gals are often concerned with matrilineage, 
mothers and grandmothers, and women’s houses). 

In the 1990s, Le Guin became more interested in oral cultures and animal legends, 
and “Buffalo Gals” the story transfigures formal elements from captivity narratives, and 
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also incorporates the structural and thematic concerns of Western Native American 
coyote trickster tales. (Le Guin consults, for example, the collection of coyote stories in 
Coyote Was Going There: Indian Literature of The Oregon Country, compiled by Jarold 
Ramsey. Thinking explicitly of coyote, Emshwiller notes that she changed the word 
trickster to “great God Clown,” in her story of the same title (Datlow, 449)). The 
importance of the trickster animal figure again suggests that Le Guin’s and Emshwiller’s 
“utopian” sensibilities are not literal, but (un)cagey—they reflect the animal’s saturnine 
and sometimes carnivalesque response to the human illusion and hubris of pure teleology. 
(Le Guin straightforwardly proffers, “I don’t think we’re ever going to get to utopia again 
by going forward, but only roundabout or sideways” (“A Non-Euclidean View of 
California,” Dancing, 98)). In a useful discussion of “the human othering of animals,” 
Tonia Payne proposes that Le Guin uses the animal fable “to explore how we construct 
the other,” but rarely “suggest[s] any cure for the problem of othering” (177, 169). Claire 
Curtis also concludes that Le Guin’s skepticism helps neutralize the dangerous self- 
rationalizing tendencies of utopian thinking (266). As Le Guin remarks of The 
Dispossessed, “the book does not have a happy ending. It has an open ending” 
(“Response,” 308). As more self-contained thought experiments, Le Guin’s stories 
sometimes present less of an ambiguous utopia than “The Dispossessed,” and veer away 
from the anti-utopian sentiments of The Lathe of Heaven, but they rarely resolve. 

As part of that resistance to resolution, Emshwiller and Le Guin sometimes refuse to 
name or use conventional names for things, but either unname or suspend naming 
altogether. To Le Guin, the names of animals connote cosmological assumptions as well 
as personal dispositions. In Le Guin’s “She Unnames Them,” Eve lets the animals 
“slid[e] into anonymity,” discarding what Adam had somewhat ineptly imposed upon 
them as well as her (233). As often occurs in Le Guin’s stories, the animals debate among 
themselves what is being done to them; Le Guin’s animals are usually meta-fictional, in a 
paradoxically unself-conscious way. (In A Wizard of Earthsea, Ged is taught that to glean 
the true name of a rock is to be able to change that rock; to know “deep-structure” 
taxonomy, the system of classification and naming, represents the greatest form of 
awareness and power). 

Similarly, in Emshwiller’s “Yukon,” the protagonist, once she is living in the bear 
cave, finds “By then it’s not a question of naming. She can’t even remember what names 
are for” (6). Instead of a new language, she is left with the speech of her own child. Like 
the laws of nature that break down in Le Guin’s “Schrodinger’s Cat,” the “laws” of 
Adam’s naming are broken by Eve in “She Unnames Them”: “[The animals] seemed far 
closer than when their names had stood between myself and them like a clear barrier” 
(235). In other words, Le Guin and Emshwiller don’t simply assign new, more desirable 
names to animals, but often question the need for and process of naming itself. Now that 
the barriers are down, between girl and coyote, linguist and subject, self and Other, 
buffalo ballet and animal dance, Eve and animal, “the hunter could not be told from the 
hunted, nor the eater from the food” (235). In their litany of transpersonal or collective 
beings—from Theodore Sturgeon’s more than human characters and Robert Heinlein’s 
Valentine Michael Smith to Myra the buffalo gal—science fiction writers often assert this 
radical correspondence with the world: “So where [Myra’s] fingers ended and the dirt 
began she did not know . . . she was the earth’s life” (“Buffalo Gals,” 51). (Once Myra 
enters Coyote’s world, she experiences progressively less recoil from dirt, smells, a pine 
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pitch eye, Coyote’s turd children, or any projected liminal aspect of herself). Once again, 
the woman or girl departs from the world of family and custom to live with the unnamed 
animals (and in Le Guin’s revision, Adam is a little too dense, or maybe a little too 
sparse, to figure out what is transpiring, being preoccupied primarily with dinner). Le 
Guin’s characters repeatedly undo Adam’s naming process—sometimes restoring lost 
names from other languages—and willfully identify with a non-sentimentalized and 
sometimes un-named nature. 

Eve’s last Yeatsian perception is of the “motionless dancers,” giving the reader 
another glimpse of what the natural world would look like if we could but perceive. Here, 
animals help make the world not just strange, but anew. Le Guin suspends her stories in 
Buffalo Gals between two poems, Denise Levertov’s “Come into Animal Presence”— 
into the world beyond humans, beyond linear thought—and Rilke’s “Eighth Elegy” from 
The Duino Elegies. The inclusion of this second poem evokes an exigent animal presence 
in modernism, for example in Joyce’s panthers, Lawrence’s bestiary, and Fauvism. Not a 
question of simple primitivism, such an association of the wild with the aesthetics of 
modernism suggests an almost ritual invocation of animals as the guides to other modes 
of consciousness. As Rilke writes in Le Guin’s translation, the child, the animal, becomes 
the mirror image of the person: “We control it. It breaks down/We re-control it, and break 
down ourselves” (“The Eighth Elegy,” 232). Le Guin suggests that in order to break 
down barriers and old selves, we must seek animal presence we can never, and should 
never, fully possess. It is in this context that Rosemary’s advice in Carmen Dog makes its 
best sense, in the manner of fairy tales and animal stories: do not possess all, or you will 
lose all. 

In “Vaster Than Empires,” Le Guin concludes, “He had learned the love of the Other, 
and thereby had been given his whole self—But this is not the vocabulary of reason” 
(154). In “Buffalo Gals,” the collection’s most recent story, Le Guin still outflanks the 
vocabulary of reason; but as she comes to voice her endings even less schematically, Le 
Guin imbues them with greater insight and impact. Donna Haraway warns in The 
Companion Species Manifesto: Dogs, People and Significant Otherness that it is 
potentially dangerous to both parties to treat animals as if they were human (33-39). In 
that regard, Le Guin’s approach to animals is not anthropomorphic, but, as Kasi Jackson 
emphasizes, empathetic, even as her creatures always retain their difference (214, 224). 
(As Marian Scholtmeijer reminds us, anthropocentrism (and anthropomorphism) are not 
“natural,” but often reflect an ideology of dominance and victimization (232-33)). I 
would add that Le Guin sometimes situates the Other as an aspect of the self, sometimes 
repressed, lost, or unfamiliar—for example, as the irrational or the unconscious—but in 
doing so also decenters that self. Derrida concludes that, especially from a Lacanian 
perspective, the paradox of the animal is that it represents the unconscious, yet cannot 
possess one itself (123). 

Animal characters, however, particularly in the guise of tricksters, also often seem to 
embody what Derrida refers to as “the deception of speech,” part of the final move from 
imaginary to symbolic orders to which animals would otherwise have no access (130-33). 
Here, one might need to differentiate between the metaphoric/symbolic representation of 
animals and the realistic representation of how humans treat animals, though such a 
distinction would sometimes be ontologically and epistemologically difficult to maintain. 
(Perhaps the more germane question here would be, what is the difference between 
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animal tricksters and other kinds of tricksters?) Another related danger is that if we deny 
subjectivity to animals, it becomes easy to deny that they can suffer. To situate the 
concept of suffering as a purely human interpolation helps justify any form of cruelty 
toward and abuse of animals (though the process becomes circular: there might be 
nothing wrong with such abuse if you accept the premises). Naively anthropomorphizing 
animals and treating them as wholly beyond comprehension equally denies their 
independent status. In this sense, the categorical Other is not in some reductive way a 
relatable facet of a unified self, but an analogue for parts of the self we can never fully 
assimilate or know, as well as a wholly separate agency we might not never be able to 
understand, interact with, or integrate to our expectations. 

Pursuing what she terms the risk of an “intersecting gaze,” Donna Haraway hopes, 
after but beyond Derrida, to “reject[] the facile and basically imperialist, if generally 
well-intentioned, move of claiming to see from the point of view of the other, [and] 
correctly criticize two kinds of representations: one set from those who observed real 
animals and wrote about them, but never met their gaze; and the other set who engaged 
animals only as literary and mythological figures” (“Encounters,” 103). To achieve 
“positive knowledge,” Haraway effectively proposes that we must move beyond the 
constraints of both disciplines and genres, and combine fiction, philosophy and the work 
and fieldwork of geneticists, ethologists and animal behavioral scientists. Through no 
fault or limitation of their writing, however, such options are largely beyond the scope of 
Le Guin’s and Emshwiller’s fiction, and Haraway’s proposal, though perhaps 
unrepresentative of her usually more syncretic views, suggests a possible limitation of her 
approach to epistemology. From Le Guin’s and Emshwiller’s perspective, based on both 
their fiction and essays, the mythological and metaphorical can be as “truthful” as the 
literal or synthetic. Prescriptively to argue that a primarily literary engagement with 
animals is inherently inadequate is not only to make an unwarranted generalization, but to 
distort the insights that can be conveyed through the non-literal. Haraway does, however, 
more typically insist that one must also read science as a narrative, that “scientific 
practice is above all a story-telling practice,” and that no single discursive method is 
sufficient or “objective” (Primate, 4). In addressing Le Guin’s books of beings, Warren 
G. Rochelle defines the human itself in terms of storytelling (87). Rochelle proposes that 
in Le Guin’s work, “the irrational, the subjective, the small, and the personal—what is 
yin—is to be valued along with the rational, the objective, the big, and the public, or what 
is yang” (92-3), and that Le Guin uses myth to value the subjective as well as the 
objective (93 nl). By extension, to portray animals unrealistically or fantastically in 
fiction is a necessary complement to working for their better treatment in political and 
sociological contexts. 

Finally, it is as much through my impetus as Emshwiller’s and Le Guin’s that various 
formulations of “Others” have been grouped under the same heading in this article; but 
when the alien in “Mazes” concludes “it will not understand the dance I dance in dying,” 
his/her speech suggests that in Le Guin’s work the marginal, though almost always 
distinguished as subjects and species, are sometimes rendered schematically 
interchangeable, conflated with the tribal Other, the theriomorphic Other, and the gender 
Other, whose languages have all been misapprehended (76). As these categories are 
transformed in both Le Guin’s and Emshwiller’s work, one can no longer always tell the 
observer from the observed, or the Other from the same; that is, the self is accepted as 
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having within it a non-self. These positions are, of course, all relative. In the end, Le 
Guin and Emshwiller refuse to delineate fixed borders where the animal ends and the 
human begins. The utopian question remains whether to bolster the categories of the 
Other, or merge them so that divisions or projections from the self are eroded. In the 
meantime, as Le Guin writes in her introduction to Buffalo Gals, “Civilized Man has 
gone deaf. He can’t hear the wolf calling him brother” (9). (As Emerson had asserted in 
“The Method of Nature,” perhaps from the opposite side of the fence, “Nature is a mute, 
and man, her articulate, speaking brother” (1, 218)). In “Woman/Wilderness,” Le Guin 
begins by emphasizing that the gap between civilization and the Other in part stems from 
a lack of self-recognition: “Civilized Man says: I am Self, I am Master, all the rest is 
Other—” (161). Emshwiller and Le Guin both question and identify with this attribution 
of Otherness, sometimes denying the degree of difference, and other times modifying its 
negative association. Waiting for people and civilized men to restore the voice of nature, 
so that nature can return to its “true silence,” Emshwiller’s and Le Guin’s dogs, cats, 
coyotes, and stones yelp, howl, and whisper that all things are related. 


Endnotes 


A version of this article was presented to the Women’s Utopian and Dystopian Fiction 
section panel, MLA, Seattle, January, 2012. My thanks to Sharon Wilson, and to Tyler 
Bradway, Nathan Fuhr and Katherine V. Snyder. 


‘I confine myself primarily to these texts partly for reasons of space, but also because of 
their consonance in subject matter, publication date and approach to alterity. 
" Failure to recognize unfamiliar patterns of cultural expression can lead anthropologists, 
visitors and readers to label other societies as inhuman because they are non-human. 
When Tamara, in Le Guin’s “The Pathways of Desire,” remarks, “The Ndif are culturally 
subhuman; they don’t exist fully as human beings,” Bob retorts regarding their use of a 
“naive” form of English, with what I take to be an implicit pun, “the only rational 
explanation is that these people—the whole society—are a plant” (The Compass Rose, 
198). Ironically, given her family background, one could say that Le Guin, as Grace 
Dillon remarks in consonant terms of Gerald Vizenor, “adopts a “literary” as opposed to 
“ethnographic” method” (73); that is, metaphor is paramount in both literary and 
purportedly “primitive” perspectives, and one suspects that Emshwiller and Le Guin 
would advocate a scientific epistemology that more directly acknowledges the 
importance of the literary non-literal. 
In “Woman/Wilderness,” Le Guin treats the animal/plant world as a metaphor for the 

world of women and vice versa: nature stands for 

the Muted group, the silent group within culture that is not 

spoken, whose experience is not considered to be part of 

human experience, that is, the women. . . . that experience is 

the wilderness or the wildness that is utterly other—that is, in 

fact, to Man, unnatural. That is what civilization has left out, 

what culture excludes, what the Dominants call animal, bestial, 

primitive ... what has not been spoken... . (163) 
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" Citing Carey Wolfe, Sherryl Vint observes that truly to communicate with an animal 
Other requires acknowledging a consciousness that is beyond our own (Animal, 68). 
" See, e.g., Zizek, The Ticklish Subject, 61, and The Indivisible Remainder, 27. 
’ Regarding the pantheistic ascription of subjectivity to the animal and plant world, see 
my “‘A Woman Need Not Be Sincere: Annie Dillard and the Gender Politics of American 
Transcendentalism,” and “Consciousness Without Borders: Narratology in Against The 
Day and The Works of Thomas Pynchon.” Here, I briefly provide some historical context 
for the development of American hylozoism. In his 1872 essay “Transcendentalism,” 
Cyrus Bartol asks whether “the soul [is] reared on primitive rock? or is no rock primitive, 
but the deposit of spirit, therefore in its lowest form alive, and ever rising into organism . 
.. ” (120). As the Emersonian Babbalanja declaims in Melville’s Mardi, “I live while 
consciousness is not mine, while to all appearances I am a clod. And may not this same 
state of being, though but alternate with me, be continually that of many dumb, passive 
objects we so carelessly regard?. . . Think you there is no sensation in being a rock?” 
(458) According to John Fiske, in his 1885 address to the Concord School of Philosophy, 
all matter is imbued with an impersonal animation, and consciousness cannot be confined 
to organic life: “[T]he universe as a whole is thrilling in every fibre with Life,—not, 
indeed, life in the usual restricted sense, but life in a general sense. The distinction, once 
deemed absolute, between the living and the not-living is converted into a relative 
distinction. . .” (149-51). That “relative” distinction is recuperated in much of Le Guin’s 
short fiction; in “Vaster Than Empires,” for example, Osden realizes that a world might 
have “sentience without senses. . . . Nothing comprehensible to an animal mind” 
(“Buffalo Gals,” 142). This trajectory of imbuing rocks and stones and more than 
senseless things with subjectivity reaches one culmination in Pynchon’s Gravity’s 
Rainbow, which closes with the invocation of a “face in ev’ry mountainside,/And a Soul 
in ev’ry stone”— (760). Pynchon’s unexpected bearing on Le Guin and the gendering of 
the transcendental project is evident, for example, in the following passage from 
Gravity’s Rainbow: 

Felipe’s particular rock embodies also an intellectual system, for he 

believes in a form of mineral consciousness not too much different from 

plants and animals, except for the time scale. . . . Felipe has come to see, 

as those who are not Sentient Rocksters seldom do, that history as it’s 

been laid on the world is only . . . an outward and visible fraction. That 

we must also look to the silence around us, to the passage of the next 

rock we notice—to its aeons of history under the long and female 

persistence of water and air. . . . (612-13) 
Silence is still gendered, but it is no longer inexpressive. 

In Teaching A Stone a Talk, Annie Dillard raises some of the same issues as 
Emshwiller and Le Guin, situating civilized man as insensate and deaf to the voices he 
once heard: 

Nature’s silence is its one remark. . . . We as a people have 
moved from pantheism to pan-atheism. . . . Did the wind use to 
cry, and the hill shout forth praise? Now speech has perished 
from among the lifeless things of earth, and living things say 
very little to very few. .. . What have we been doing all these 
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centuries but trying to . . . raise a peep out of anything that isn’t 

us. .. . Until Larry teaches his stone to talk, or until God changes 

his mind, or until the pagan gods slip back to their hilltop groves, 

all we can do with the whole inhuman array is watch it. (70-72) 
Unlike Le Guin and Emshwiller, however, Dillard adopts an elaborate form of male 
camouflage in her approach to American transcendentalism: see my “‘A Woman Need 
Not Be Sincere.” 
* Steiner’s comment is also apropos of the Emersonian desire to find a way for the 
universe to speak to itself. Zizek concludes that dumb “Nature has an ineradicable 
tendency to ‘speak itself out.’ It is caught in the search for a Speaker whose Word would 
posit it as such; this Speaker, however, can only be an entity which is itself not natural, 
not part of Nature, but nature’s Other” (Indivisible, 47). 
°” When Donna Haraway proposes that “only the pose of disinterested objectivity makes 
“concrete objectivity” impossible,” she gives too much credence to the possibility of a 
transcendent discourse that elides perspective (Primate, 13). Coyote might say that 
without such skewed perspectives, we’d have no perspective at all. 
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